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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING.

A miser had some property, and was continually in fear that some thief would
find it out and one fine day steal it. Sd, after much consideration, he sold all that he
had, and having bought a lump of gold with the proceeds, buried it in the earth. There-
after, he used to visit the spot regularly once a day, to see if anyone had taken it away.
His servant observed his conduct, and smelt a rat. * Perhaps/ thought he, * he has some-
thing of value buried there. Otherwise, why should he make a point of going to the
place every day ? * So, one day, he found an opportunity, dug up the lump of gold,, and
ran off with it; Next day, up came the miser at the regular time, and saw that some-
one had made away with his gold. He beat his head and he tore his hair, and he wept cry-
ing, * alack, alack, I'm altogether ruined.1 A neighbour who saw him in this pickle
asked him why he was weeping, and when he had understood the whole affair he said,
c brother, why are you weeping without a cause ? Bury a stone in the same place, and
make up your mind that it's your lump of gold. For, once you had made up your mind
that you would not enjoy your wealth, what greater advantage had you from burying
a lump of gold than from burying a stone ? *

The Moral of this is that a buried talent is as good as no talent at all.

It is unnecessary to give any examples of the dialect spoken in the District of
Puri. The language is exactly the same as that of C attack. The specimens received
from it only differ from the Cuttack ones in that the language is more Sanskritised,
a matter which depends a good deal on the idiosyncrasies of the writer* For instance
putrti is used instead of pua, a son, and pita, instead of bapa> a father. We should
however remember that the letter Q is more commonly pronounced as a strongly cerebral
& in Puri, while, in Outtack, its sound is more nearly that of f. This, at least, is the
evidence borne by the specimens. In the transliteration received from Outtack the word
for * he fell * is transliterated 'parilaj while in the specimens which come from Puri, it is
$pe}t 'pardila.'
Similar remarks apply to the Oriya spoken in the District of Angul and in
the various Native States of Orissa. The Aryan language of the whole of this area is
Standard Opiya. The only difference is that of pronunciation. As already stated, the
farther south we go, the greater is the tendency to pronounce ch as ts9 and j as dz. So
also while we find that the sound f is more common in the north, d is more common in
the south. We may thus say that the Oriya spoken over the whole of Orissa proper,
including its Native States, is Standard Oriya. It will of course be understood that
other aboriginal languages especially Kandhi are also vernaculars of the area* But they
do not appear to have affected Oriya at all.
Oriya is also spoken south of Orissa in the north of the districts of Ganjam and
Yizagapatam, which belong to the Madras Presidency. This tract of country does not
fall within the operations of the Linguistic Survey, but it may be stated that the South-
era limit of Of iya may be taken roughly as commencing at the small seaport town of
Barwa in the District of Ganjam, and running first nearly due west and then south-west*